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FRAUDULENT. SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Many citizens are greatly surprised when informed 
that there are “shyster” or “gyp” schools and colleges 
in the United States; yet there are many such fake 
institutions. The exact number is not known because 
“evps” sometimes hide behind deceptive names, and 
some change their addresses quite frequently. In The 
New York Times, February 7, 1950, Benjamin Fine 

More than 1,000 questionable or outright fraudulent 
schools and colleges in this country are fleecing unsuspect- 
ing students of millions of dollars annually. At least 
100 are nothing more than ‘‘diploma mills’’ 
can buy a bachelor’s degree for as little as $25 and a 
high-sounding doctorate for less than $50. Probably 100,- 
000 or more students—veterans as well as nonveterans— 


where one 


are victims of this sorry educational racket: 


These shyster institutions constitute the underworld 


J. B. EDMONSON 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

of American education and they defraud many well- 
intentioned persons out of hard-earned money and 
valuable time and contribute to fraudulent practices 
by the holders of their fake diplomas and certificates. 

It is not always easy to identify a fraudulent col- 
lege. A person should, however, be suspicious of an 
institution that promises a college degree by corre- 
spondence or that offers a “short cut” for the cer- 
tificates and the degrees granted by firstclass colleges. 
While good correspondence study has high educational 
value, a reputable college always requires that a large 
percentage of a degree program be completed in resi- 
dence on the college campus. Some fraudulent col- 
leges actually sell graduate or professional degrees 
and furnish diplomas that appear to be genuine. Any 
doctorate, such as D.D., Ph.D., or LL.D., is worthless 


unless earned in a graduate school of established repu- 
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tation or granted as an honorary degree by a repu- 
table college or university. Some shyster schools have 
invented a variety of high-sounding degrees of a kind 
not granted by any standard college or university. 

There is a good description of “diploma mills” in an 
article in Mercury, September, 1945. In this article, 
attention is called to some so-called colleges that issue 
diplomas for advanced degrees to anyone who is will- 
ing to pay the required price of $10 or more. For 
certain fees almost any kind of doctorate may be 
secured. No scholarship requirements are defined, and 
persons who have never graduated from high school 
would be as eligible as those who had completed col- 
lege work with honors. Of course, the degrees from 
these “diploma mills” are of no value. 

We have too many of these “sheepskinners” that 
issue credits and diplomas which are not accepted as 


” 


proper qualifications for the certificates and licenses 
required for nursing, teaching, pharmacy, and other 
professions, including religious work. No well-inten- 
tioned person need be deceived by the false claims 
of a shyster college, as it is so easy to secure accurate 
information. A person desiring an honest degree 
should not have any dealings with a college that does 
not enjoy good standing with its state department 
of education or the reputable colleges or universities 
in the state in which the college is located. 

Fraudulent schools and colleges seldom exist in 
those states that have strict standards for the opera- 
tion of educational institutions. A few states have 
exacting requirements for the issuance of college 
charters and licenses for trade schools as well as pro- 
vision for closing shyster schools and colleges. Every 
state should protect its citizens against fraudulent 
schools and colleges. 

The fraudulent trade schools have many deceptive 
tricks, such as “short cuts” and the promise of an 
attractive position for which few persons could 
qualify. Others offer short cuts for certificates and 
misrepresent the opportunities for employment. In 
general, any trade school that promises short cuts 
or employment for prospective students should be 
viewed with suspicion. Under date of January 5, 
1950, Carl R. Gray of the Veterans’ Administration 
transmitted a report to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. Appendix 
D of the report contains 285 brief accounts of prob- 
lems confronted by the Veterans’ Administration in 
its relationships with educational institutions, some of 
which present accounts of sharp practices and efforts 
by “gyp” trade schools to defraud the government. 
A trade school that is not well regarded by local 
school authorities or the better business bureau of a 
city should be avoided. If a person is interested in 
trade-school instruction, a good rule to follow is to 
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ask the director of vocational work of the local schoo! 
or one of the school officials for the names of reputable 
trade schools. 

Unfortunately, the field of correspondence study has 
been invaded by quacks and frauds, and great care 
should therefore be exercised in the selection of 4 
school for a correspondence course. There are many 
reputable correspondence schools including several 
colleges and universities that supply such instruction 
in scores of fields. A good rule to follow is to ask 
a local school official for information about corre. 
spondence schools. If he does not have the informa. 
tion, it can readily be secured from the state educa- 
tion authorities or the state university. 

The NEA Department of Higher Education has 
initiated a program to expose and outlaw fraudulent 
schools and colleges and has created the Committee on 
Fraudulent Schools and Colleges. The purposes of 
this committee are: (1) to make the public more aware 
of the existence of fraudulent institutions; (2) to 
encourage state education officials to assume more 
responsibility for outlawing so-called educational in- 
stitutions that give little real service to students; (3) 
to encourage the teaching profession to warn youths 
and adults against such unscrupulous institutions; 
and (4) to acquaint members of professional organi- 
zations with effective ways of outlawing unscrupulous 
institutions. The first step to be undertaken is a 
study by the NEA’s Research Division into the legal 
provisions of states regarding the granting of charters 
under which unethical and dishonest schools can oper- 
ate. When the study is complete, recommendations 
will be made to state law-making bodies regarding 
correction of charter-granting provisions. 

The members of the Committee on Fraudulent 
Schools and Colleges are: James B. Edmonson, dean, 
University of Michigan School of Education, chair- 
man; J. M. Godard, executive secretary, Commission 
on Higher Education, Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Queens College (Char- 
lotte, N. Car.); and John F. White, dean, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Working with the committee 
are Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers; Frank W. Hub- 
bard, director, NEA Research Division; William L. 
Pencke, trial attorney for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; and John Dale Russell, director, Division of 
Higher Edueation, Office of Education, FSA. The 
committee also receives valuable assistance from Ralph 
McDonald and J. L. McCaskill, of the Department 
of Higher Edueation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Persons concerned with eliminating shyster educa- 
tional practices and fake certificates and fraudulent 








degrees can help by bringing their suspicions of 
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frauds to the attention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of Washington, D. C. Copies of letters, ad- 
vertising, or catalogues may be sent, and the staff of 
the commission will make the needed investigations 
without involving the informant, 

The committee’s campaign against “gyps” will be 
chiefly one of informing the public of the operations 
of fraudulent schools. Once nationally organized 
groups with an interest in education are aroused, the 


_Shorter Papers. 
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outlawing of such schools will be considerably aided. 
Encouraging support has already been offered by in- 
dividuals, national organizations, and the personnel 
director of one of America’s largest industries. The 
Committee on Fraudulent Schools and Colleges invites 
the support of laymen and professional organizations 
of educators and state departments of education in its 
crusade against the underworld of American edu- 
cation. 





TEACHER PREPARATION FOR THE USAF! 
Lr. Cou. Eugene E. Myers, U.S.A.F. Director, 
and 


Joun C. PETERSON, Associate Director, 


Academic Instructor Division, USAF Special 
Staff School, Air University 


In the fall of 1948 a distinctive new group of some 
200 college instructors entered the teaching profession. 
These new-type college teachers are recent graduates 
of the academic instructor course conducted by the 
Academic Instructor Division of the USAF Special 
Staff School of Air University. They have been as- 
signed to duty as instructors and professors of air sci- 
ence and tactics in the Air ROTC programs in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Other graduates of 
this teacher-preparation course are assigned to in- 
structional duties in the various schools of Air Uni- 
versity and in other commands of the United States 
Air Force. 

The need for professional preparation of teachers 
at the college level, long recognized but blocked by tra- 
dition in civilian education, was recently pointed up 
by a committee of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education under the leadership of 
Dean Marion Rex Trabue of the Pennsylvania State 
College. At the annual meeting of the association in 
February, 1949, this committee gave a brief progress 
report on its study concerning the preparation of col- 
lege teachers as follows: “The study is now well ad- 
vanced. Contacts with other national associations 
which have expressed a similar interest in the problem 
of preparation of college teachers have been made, 
and it is hoped that we may join forces with them in 
earrying through a study which is of vital interest to 
many groups.’”? 


1 This paper grew out of a paper by the authors, ‘‘ How 
the USAF Provides Teacher Training for University 
Teachers,’’ read by Dr. Peterson at the annual meeting 
of the Western Psychological Association at Eugene 
(Ore.) in 1949, 

2 Standards and Methods Committee, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, February, 1949, 
Mimeographed Report, Item 14, The Preparation of Col- 
lege Teachers. 


This smoldering interest in professional preparation 
of teachers at the level of adult education was fanned 
and brought into sharp focus in the United States Air 
Force during World War II. Changes of unprece- 
dented range and rapidity in the technology, tactics, 
and strategy of aerial warfare suddenly expanded and 
intensified the need for thoroughgoing education and 
training of Air Force personnel far beyond existing 
educational facilities. Unhampered by tradition, the 
United States Air Force promptly met this challeng- 
ing need by establishing Air University as one of its 
major commands in December, 1945. The founders of 
Air University did not assume that highly competent 
subject-matter specialists are ipso facto competent in- 
structors. Concerning this point, General Muir S. 
Fairchild, first Commanding General of Air Univer- 
sity, observed: “We who planned the Air University 
were conscious of the grave responsibility which had 
been placed upon us. We were also conscious of the 
fact that, however outstanding our staff and faculty 
might be in their own fields of military specialization, 
few if any of us had had experience as instructors. 
We determined, therefore, that the educational world 
would be utilized as fully as possible in carrying out 
our mission.’ 

Accordingly, the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Air Force appointed the Board of Visitors comprising 
eleven outstanding civilian educators in America, 
which usually visits Air University twice each year 
critically examining its curricula, educational policies, 
and practices and discussing its findings with the 
Commanding General and his staff.t Further to as- 
sure continuous improvement of instruction in Air 
University, the Educational Advisory Staff was estab- 
lished. This group, under the leadership of Kenneth 


3 Muir S. Fairchild, Air Affairs, Vol. II, No. 2, Winter, 
1948, p. 216. 

4 The following members of the Board of Visitors vis- 
ited Craig Air Force Base May 30, 1949, and reviewed the 
work of the Academic Instructor Division: W. E. Givens, 
executive secretary, National Education Association of 
U. S.; F. L. Hovde, president, Purdue University; H. S. 
Rogers, president, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; R. L. 
Stearns, president, University of Colorado; G. D. Stod- 
dard, president, University of Illinois; and W. Y. Elliott, 
head, department of geography, Harvard University. 
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R. Williams, consists of fifteen civilian educators, 
which upon General Fairchild’s request, instituted a 
program of instructor preparation. The demand for 
this instruction, which met an immediate need, in- 
creased rapidly. By the end of two years the require- 
ment for this program had so far expanded that it 
became necessary to establish a teacher-preparation 
school which got under way as the Academic Instruc- 
tor Division of the USAF Special Staff School, Craig 
Air Force Base, Alabama, in September, 1948. The 
new program, known as the Academic Instructor 
Course, is a six-week adult-level course in instructor 
preparation. This program operated continuously 
from September 27, 1948, through June 24, 1949, at 
which time the school graduated its sixth class and 
closed down for one month. Enrollment increased 
from 49 students in the first class to 140 students, fur- 
nishing a total of 527 graduates in the academic year 
1948-49. It is anticipated that seven classes will be 
presented during each future academic year, with a 
one-week interval between classes and a one-month 
break in the summer. Present planning calls for a 
student load of 120 students for five classes and 140 
for two classes each year. 

The Academie Instructor Division teaches by pre- 
cept and example and aims to operate a model school 
from the standpoint of military and educational ad- 
ministration, curriculum, instruction, and school plant. 
The instructional staff is composed of educationally 
qualified military personnel and civilian educators. 
An Air Force officer serves as director of the Academic 
Instructor Division and is aided by a civilian psychol- 
ogist, serving as the associate director, who advises 
and assists the director in all educational matters and 
serves as principal consultant in the school. 

The objective of this program is to prepare selected 
officers for duty as instructors within the educational 
and training system of the United States Air Force 
and for educational assignments such as Air ROTC 
duty. The scope of the course includes problems of 
education and training in the Air Force; psychological 
background; directed experience in planning, prepara- 
tion, and flexible application of methods of instruction 
and instructional aids; purposeful practice in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening as these communica- 
tion skills function in individual presentation or group 
discussion; and some facility in the techniques and 
procedures employed in observation and evaluation of 
teaching performances. 

The academic instructor course is designed pri- 
marily to develop basic knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
such as understanding and appreciation of recognized 
principles and methods of learning and teaching and 
the organization and administration of an educational 
or training program, It aims to develop competency 
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in organizing and planning instruction and in evaly. 
ating student achievement; clarity in thinking and 
poise and effectiveness in presenting and projecting 
instruction; background for supervision of instrue- 
tional activities and an awareness of student respon- 
sibilities in a learning situation. 

The course objectives and the variable conditions 
under which it operates require that the curriculum 
and functional organization of the program be kept 
responsive to differences in educational and experience 
backgrounds of class groups, to their prospective duty 
assignments, and to changing educational requirements 
of the United States Air Force. The curriculum 
broken down into its principal categories is indicated 
in the summary table below: 


The Curriculum 
Type of Instruction by Hours 





Lect. Conf. Prob. Lab. Total 
Orientation imap “ee LG 10 105 16.0 
Reading improvement 
program ... >» a0 19.0 20.0 
Platform presentation 6.0 26.0 13.0 45.0 
Directed discussion 20 2.0 20.0 100 34.0 
Evaluation skills ......... if jr ae 9.0 16.0 
Curriculum planning 
and SupeFVISION on 4.0 | 12.0 
Summary test of in- 
struc. proficiency ..... 15.0 2.0 15.0 22.0 54.0 
Total Course ............... 34.5 9.0 70.0 83.5 197.0 


The various types and units of instruction are ar- 
ranged in functional patterns and related sequences 
favorable to the development of insight and flexible 
mastery and leading up to a final test of instructional 
proficiency, comprising a practice-teaching experience 
in which the student instructor prepares and gives a 
full fifty-minute presentation as a teacher. 

The entire program of instruction, including its eur- 
riculum organization and operation, is based on the 
philosophy that instructor education and training 
should be concerned with the total teaching act, that 
they should provide orientation in the conceptual back- 
ground and as wide training as possible in each of the 
skills essential to the total teaching act, and, finally, 
that these results can best be accomplished by guided 
practice experiences. 

In the orientation phase of the course students are 
familiarized with the policies, procedures, and facil- 
ities of the school and station and alerted to the sig- 
nificance of an assignment to duty as an instructor. 
A sort of two-way orientation is afforded by (a) un- 
scheduled personal interviews on the individual stu- 
dent’s initiative with any member of the instructional 
staff or the director; (b) interviews between each stu- 
dent and his adviser as explained below in a separate 
section; (ec) group interviews wherein random sample 
groups of five students are invited to meet the director, 
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associate director, and selected members of the staff; 
(d) a course critique in which each student is invited 
to express anonymously in writing his views concern- 
ing the entire course and each component hour of in- 
struction; and (e) a question box for anonymous ob- 
servations and comments. 

The reading-improvement phase of the program 
consists of 19 hours of practice with tachistoscopes 
and reading-rate-control boards, preceded by an intro- 
ductory lecture and an analysis of reading perform- 
ance by means of the ophthalmograph and a group 
test of reading speed and comprehension. A final test 
of reading speed at the same level of comprehension 
usually shows marked improvement. This part of the 
program brings about a noticeable gain in student in- 
terest and morale. Studies are under way to deter- 
mine the permanence of its outcomes and the flexibil- 
ity with which the acquired skills can be applied to 
various other conditions, purposes, and requirements 
of silent reading. 

Forty-five hours of the course are devoted to plat- 
form presentation. This includes instruction and 
guided practice in the preparation and delivery of a 
lecture, improvement of oral communication, produc- 
tion and effective use of instructional aids, use of the 
question as a guide and stimulus to learning, and much 
guided practice in such varieties of teaching as the 
lecture, lecture demonstration, lecture forum, briefing, 
impromptu talk, ete. 

Thirty-four hours are devoted to directed discussion. 
During two hours of lecture an explanation of the 
nature of directed discussion and of preparations for 
leading a problem-solving discussion is given. Two 
hours of conference are devoted to a demonstration of 
effective procedures and techniques for leading prob- 
lem-solving and developmental discussions. Ten hours 
are given to planning and preparation for directed 
discussion and twenty hours to guided student prac- 
tice in directing such discussions. 

Seven hours of lecture and nine hours of laboratory 
work are devoted to an explanation of statistical meth- 
ods necessary for construction of objective tests and 
other instruments of evaluation useful in the class- 
room and also for development of elementary evalua- 
tion skills, 

Four hours of conference and eight hours of ecur- 
riculum laboratory are devoted to supervision of in- 
struction, curriculum planning, and guided student 
activity in the development of a complete course of 
instruction. 

These practice experiences are all preceded by fac- 
ulty explanations and effective master-teaching dem- 
onstrations. Each hour of instruction presented by a 
staff member is first given before a board of faculty 
members who pass upon its effectiveness and suggest 
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such changes as may be needed. The writers know of 
‘no instances in civilian higher education where this 
feature is employed with faculty members. 

All student practice is guided and criticized in a 
positive and constructive manner. Realistically sup- 
porting this guidance is a unique advisory program 
whereby each student is assigned along with four 
others to a particular faculty adviser for the duration 
of the course. Two such advisee groups constitute a 
class group in each of certain practice-teaching pe- 
riods, and the adviser for each group of five acts as 
coadviser for the remaining five members of the prac- 
tice-teaching group. This arrangement establishes a 
permanent student-instructor relationship which per- 
mits each adviser to collect and pass on to every ad- 
visee the appraisals of his instructional performances 
made by other instructors and to help the advisee to 
adjust his planning and preparation accordingly. To 
promote these counseling and tutoring contacts, each 
student is required to obtain his adviser’s approval in 
advance for topics to be presented in certain practice 
periods and encouraged to confer with his adviser, 
coadviser, or any other staff member, including the 
civilian consultants or the director. These opportuni- 
ties to consult their assigned or chosen advisers in 
privacy and confidence concerning their academic or 
personal problems have proved a major factor of ad- 
justment and morale. This advisory system is only 
one manifestation of the personalized character of in- 
struction which often brings spontaneous, warm ex- 
pressions of appreciation from students in their in- 
terviews with the director. 

Evaluation of achievements of individual students 
in selected teaching and laboratory performances is 
accomplished by faculty observers principally through 
the use of the course-rating form comprising Part a, 
a 10-point analytic scale of seven items, and Part b, 
a 5-point scale of over-all instructional proficiency. 
From his comparative combined scores on Part a, each 
student’s academic standing is computed for record 
and report in terms of: outstanding student, above- 
average student, average student, below-average stu- 
dent, or unsatisfactory. 

To indicate probable future success the ratings on 
Part b of the rating form are considered in connection 
with the data supplied in Part a and are converted 
into the following descriptive categories: highly com- 
petent instructor, competent instructor, for duty as an 
instructor, provisional instructor, and recommended 
for other duty. 

An analytic and descriptive appraisal of each stu- 
dent (the word picture) is forwarded to Air Force 
Headquarters where it becomes an integral part of the 
officer student’s official record. 

The educational philosophy of the school recognizes 
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the developmental character of learning and the con- 
sequent need of time for organization and growth of 
meaningful experiences. Realistic recognition of in- 
dividual differences beyond present control and a con- 
viction that equality of effort is compatible with wide 
diversity of accomplishment have led to provision for 
sufficiently rich and varied learning activities to chal- 
lenge and reward the best capabilities of every student 
without overtaxing the powers of assimilation and 
growth of any. 

There are always a few superior students who will 
do more than is required in the course. Because of 
this we have set up additional enriching experiences 
to be offered during planning and preparation hours, 
é.g., Viewing certain training films which are followed 
by discussion. This activity gives twofold benefits: 
(1) restatements and review of methods and tech- 
niques of teaching; (2) practice and guidance in eval- 
uating training aids. Opportunities are also given 
students to participate as lecturers in the Information 
and Education Program conducted at Craig Air Force 


Base for airmen. This program is intended to keep 


Ditboerie . . » 
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personnel abreast of military and world affairs. This 
feature is attractive to a number of instructors-in. 
training as it affords extra opportunity to practice 
speaking before large groups. 

This paper presents educational thinking and prae. 
tice inherited by the Academic Instructor Division and 
further developed during the first academic year of its 
operation. Realizing that helpful ideas and techniques 
in education are “where you find them” the Academic 
Instructor Division intends to continue probing new 
educational advances everywhere and reporting in 
suitable Air Force and civilian publications its own 
new developments as they fit into the structure and 
operation of the Academic Instructor Course. 

From this meeting of minds of military and civilian 
leaders of education in the gradual development and 
empirical validation of a functional plan for teacher 
preparation at the level of adult education, it is felt 
that a strategically and tactically sound system of 
teacher education has emerged which by the same re- 
alistic procedures can continue to adjust itself to the 
changing conditions of the United States Air Force. 





TRANSFORMING VETERANS GUIDANCE 
CENTERS INTO COMMUNITY 
COUNSELING SERVICES 


C. WINFIELD Scorr 


Director, Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., 
and 
Lecturer in Education, Yale University 


From the beginning of Veterans Guidance centers, 
considerable interest has been expressed in the pos- 
sibility that these centers will develop into permanent 
counseling services. McGrath early stated that there 
were reasons for organizing centers on a broad basis 
and that the most cogent of these was “. . . that such 
services should be provided for citizens other than 
veterans, and they should continue after the acute 
counseling problems incident to the return of the 
veteran have disappeared.”! After the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Program had been in operation 
about three years, Ward said: “It is our hope that 
perhaps the institutions and agencies which are now 
providing counseling services through Veterans Ad- 
ministration guidance centers may be able to continue 
counseling services to people of their respective com- 
munities,”’? 

1E. J. McGrath. Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 1944, p. 80. 


*C. E. Ward. Occupations, Vol. XXV, No. 8, May, 
1947, p. 500. 


Recently Dreese reported that a questionnaire sur- 
vey of 164 collegiate institutions operating guidance 
centers under Veterans Administration contracts 
showed that four out of five institutions planned 
either to continue their centers “essentially as at 
present or to continue to offer the testing and coun- 
seling service in a centrally organized program.” 
This finding is encouraging, but it should be noted 
that plans as reported envision continuation of cen- 
ters on what appears to be an institutionally oriented 
basis. 
conditions essential to their development into com- 
munity counseling services of a professional type. 
Perhaps a frank discussion of these conditions, even 
at this late hour, may still be of value. 

Identification with the community.—Of the several 
prerequisites close identification of a service with its 
community deserves first consideration. Without this 
acceptance of the service by the community is impos- 
sible. Identification applies both to the physical 
set-up and to the program of the service. By their 
essential nature, Veterans Guidance centers have been 
tools of the Veterans Administration and in most 
eases have had but little connection—except through 
the VA—with their communities. Their clients have 


Very few guidance centers have established 


*M. Dreese. ‘‘Summary of Findings,’’ American 
Council on Education, Washington 6, D. C., May 3, 1949, 
p. 1 (mimeo). 
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heen mainly veterans referred to them by the VA‘; 
the follow-through after counseling has been the re- 
sponsibility of “the party of the first part”; pub- 
licity has identified them with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; and this Federal organization has paid the 
hill. Even the few independent community counsel- 
ing services that have advisement and guidance con- 
tracts have had diffieulty maintaining identities of 
their own; with the bulk of their clients supplied by 
the Veterans Administration, they have found the 
public thinking of them as organizations that serve 
only veterans. Centers that have not yet identified 
themselves as community institutions probably will be 
able to do so only by heroic effort. 

Acceptance by the community.—No counseling ser- 
vice, regardless of the quality of its work, can become 
a community service unless the community takes it 
unto itself. Most important, this involves acceptance 
of counseling of out-of-school youth and adults as a 
community responsibility. The need for this service 
is obvious to anyone who has worked in a veterans 
euidance center or in a community counseling service, 
for it is well shown by the voluntary demand for coun- 
As yet, however, the need is but 
Since communi- 


seling by veterans.°® 
poorly appreciated by communities. 
ties have only partially accepted the responsibility of 
providing professional counseling to school pupils, 
extension of this service to individuals not in school 
will probably prove to be slow and difficult. 

Acceptance of the function must be an emotional 
as well as a logical matter. Citizens really need to 
feel that a service ist essential, more than to reason 
that it is, for they react primarily in terms of their 
emotions. Every center appeals for emotional ac- 
eeptance by the kind of service it provides its clients. 
Another universally available technique is that of iden- 
tification with another respected institution or agency, 
such as a publie school. 

Provisions for housing, administering, and financing 
the service will be made if the community accepts 
counseling as a publie service. In the final analysis, 
the best test of acceptance is the degree to which 
necessary funds are provided. 

Provision of adequate funds by the community.— 
Because of the general need for and the nature of the 
service, it should be provided at public expense. This 
may mean voluntary support through contributions 
made, for instance, to the Community Chest, or it may 
take the form of public taxation. As the writer views 
the matter, counseling is basically an educational ser- 


‘Ibid. Load distribution figures for the centers re- 


porting to Dreese follow: veterans, 87 per cent of total; 
nonveteran students in the sponsoring institutions, 10 per 
cent; other nonveteran clients, 3 per cent. 

*Roughly one third of the veterans that have been 
served by the center headed by the writer applied to the 
center for counseling and were then referred to the Vet- 
erans Administration for authorization. 
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vice that should be regarded and supported as a phase 
of public education. Some progress has been made in 
the establishment of this viewpoint, yet much remains 
to be done. 

Another reason for public support is that this is 
the only way to make counseling available to all who 
need it. The experience of the organization headed 
by the writer certainly supports this conclusion. 
Established as a community service available to all 
who need it, regardless of whether they can pay the 
established fee, the organization has thus far served 
mainly veterans and private clients who have paid the 
full fee. From its beginning in February, 1945, 
through September, 1949, it had 7,718 veterans as 
counseling clients and only 1,144 private clients. 
Many of the former group probably would not have 
become clients had they had to pay their own fees. 
For some the fee would have appeared to be too 
heavy; for others, payment of it would have been 
impossible. However, in the opinion of the writer, 
practically all veteran clients have needed the service. 
A counseling organization may exist by charging fees 
and may do a valuable piece of work; but if its fees 
are adequate to provide professional service, it prob- 
ably can never reach more than a small minority of 
those who need it. 

Support must be strong to provide for quality 
work. Many veterans guidance centers found their 
original fees too low and met this problem by securing 
fee increases, by partly subsidizing the program, by 
“eutting the garment to fit the cloth,” or by a com- 
bination of these devices. 
been the fact that many cases have called only for 
psychological processing, e.g., the disabled veteran 
already successfully learning a job who came for ap- 
proval of his training opportunity under Public Law 
16. Such eases, as well as all others, called for expert 
service, but they could be handled with dispatch. 


One saving feature has 


True processing cases have been virtually unknown 
among veterans and private clients who requested help 
in choosing an occupation or in making educational 
plans. 

No adequate basis exists for determining the cost 
of a community counseling program in terms of, let 
us say, the population unit. But the cost will be great 
enough to produce a noticeable impact on public 
finances. Here again the experiences of Vocational 
Counseling Service may be enlightening. Since the 
service began operation in February, 1945, the annual 
average cost per client has ranged from $26.77 to 
$29.69. The organization raised its fee for private 
clients from $20.00, the original figure, to $25.00, June 
1, 1946, and increased it further to $30.00, February 
1, 1948. This last-named figure seems to be an abso- 
lute minimum for the northeastern United States. 

Good co-ordination with related agencies.—Estab- 
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lishment and maintenance of good relationships with 
kindred community agencies is essential if a service 
is to fulfill its mission as a community service. Some 
agencies that are particularly important are the public 
schools, the local office of the State Employment 
Service, and social agencies. These organizations 
should be regarded as two-way referral sources. They 
should refer to the service clients who need counsel- 
ing; the service should refer individuals to the agen- 
cies that need their special help. Only mutual respect 
and intelligent co-ordination of services can produce 
maximum results. Two specific dangers that services 
would do well to guard against are catering to school 
pupils and giving primary emphasis to mental-hygiene 
counseling. The problem of counseling school pupils 
is basically the responsibility of the school. If a com- 
munity service shares this responsibility—and it liter- 
ally cannot take it over—it should do so mainly by 
accepting carefully screened referrals and by provid- 
ing consulting services as needed by the school.® All 
counseling problems have emotional factors that must 
be given consideration in some way during the coun- 
seling process, but a service that gives these factors 
primary emphasis, and thus becomes involved in cases 
of extended psychotherapy, is almost certain to court 
relationships problems. 

Development and maintenance of a competent, rela- 
tively stable professional staff—Realization of this 
obviously necessary condition is still far distant for 

*Pupils should be willingly accepted as self-referrals 
but such referrals should not be encouraged. 


Research... 





most existing services. The uncertain future of the 
veterans guidance centers has made it difficult fo, 
them to hold staff members, and the unprecedented 
demand for trained psychologists has made it impos. 
sible for the centers to secure enough thoroughly 
trained personnel. In a good many instances, the 
situation has been alleviated by the employment of 
graduate students as part-time counselors. Darley 
and Marquis’s survey of the problems and activities 
of veterans guidance centers presents data on the edu. 
vation of guidance-center personnel and concludes 
that “. . . in the main the operating staff seems to 
have minimum training in the psychological specialties 
basic to good guidance work.”* Better qualified coun. 
selors, adequate salary schedules, and tenure protec. 
tion during satisfactory service would all contribute 
to better integration of services with their communities, 

Conclusion.—Generally speaking, veterans guidance 
centers have operated within a framework which has 
militated against their establishing close relationships 
with their communities. Another deterrent has been 
the limited acceptance by the public of counseling as 
an educational activity that should be available to 
individuals whenever they need it regardless of age, 
Centers that promote full acceptance of this viewpoint 
may rest assured that they are contributing to estab- 
lishment of the most important prerequisite to trans- 
mutation of veterans guidance centers into permanent 
community counseling services. 


7J.G. Darley and D. G. Marquis. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology. Vol. II, No. 2, April, 1946, p. 115. 





THE EXTRACURRICULAR READING 
INTERESTS OF STUDENTS INA 
STATE COLLEGE! 


Haroup D. Jongs, Librarian 
Fairmont (W. Va.) State College 


Wnuat books, magazines, and newspapers do college 
students read on a voluntary basis for their own 
enjoyment or information? Is most of their reading 
done at home or in the college library? How many 
are regular readers of Harper’s, The Nation, or the 
Yale Review? Is there much difference between the 
extracurricular reading habits of men and women? 
Do the reading interests of seniors differ from those 
of freshmen? How many students do little or no 
voluntary reading and what reasons do they give? 

To find the answer to these and similar questions, 
the librarian of Fairmont (W. Va.) State College 
checked a questionnaire answered by 50.8 per cent of 

1 Based on a report to the college library section of 
the West Virginia Library Association, October 29, 1949. 


the 980 full-time day students in attendance in Octo- 
ber, 1949. Forty-nine per cent of the men and 54 
per cent of the women students in college filled in the 
questionnaire. There ‘were twice as many men stu- 
dents as women enrolled. By class 45 per cent of the 
freshmen, 63 per cent of the sophomores, 50 per cent 
of the juniors, and 47 per cent of the seniors pro- 
vided data. 

Fairmont State College is a four-year undergrad- 
uate college maintained by the State of West Virginia. 
Most members of the student body are day students. 
About 17 per cent live on the campus in veterans’ 
barracks or in the women’s dormitory. The average 
IQ score on the California Test of Mental Maturity 
for this year’s freshman class was 104.15. Approxi- 
mately 57 per cent of the student body is preparing 
to teach. 

Students were asked to check whether in the past 
year they had read magazines, never, seldom, fre- 
quently, daily, or almost daily. One woman student, 
a junior, indicated that she had read no magazines at 
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all. Seventeen per cent of the students who answered 
that they seldom read periodicals, 62 per cent 
frequently, and 21 per cent read periodicals daily 


said 
read 
or almost daily. 
stated that they were infrequent magazine readers. 


More of the men who answered 


Of those who answered, 88 per cent of the women, 
as compared to 79 per cent of the men indicated that 
they read frequently or daily. No significant differ- 
ences by class were noted. 

Kighty-three per cent of the answering students— 
freshmen were not asked this question—stated that 
they did most of their periodical reading at home. A 
higher percentage of the men than of the women stu- 
dents said that they did most of their periodical read- 
ing in the college library. 

Students were asked to list the periodicals which in 
the past year they had read most frequently. Since 
men students read some periodicals which women do 
not read, and vice versa, the frequency tables were 
compiled by sex. 








Titles of periodicals, listed in Pe 
order of frequency, read by 
men students 


r cent of men students 
who listed periodical 





Life 


70 per cent 
Reader’s Digest Sone ete 45 
Saturday Evening Post 39 
Time 25 
Look Fe SS Me ee 22 
Collier’s - 18 
Newsweek 12 
Sports 
Popular Mechanics ¥ 
Coronet .. 
True 


Popular Science 
3usiness Week 

Esquire 

Field & Stream 


> BR OD 00 © 








Titles of periodicals, listed in 
order of frequency, read by 


Per cent of women 
students who listed 





women students periodical 

Life angels ee 70 per cent 
Reader’s Digest ae 47 

Ladies Home Journal 35 
Saturday Evening Post , 2 
Seventeen ae ' 21 
McCall’s 19 

Good Housekeeping 19 

OGK es ciascis SRE OO TEE 17 

Time 16 

Collier ’s 13 
Coronet . 9 

Red Book 9 
Cosmopolitan 7 
Newsweek 5 

Calling All Girls . t 

Vogue 4 
American Magazine .. 4 





There were very few marked differences between 
data provided by freshmen and those by seniors. 
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Time was listed by 10 per cent of the freshmen men 
and 30 per cent of the senior men. A few individual 
juniors and seniors listed such titles as the Journal 
of Physical Education, Forbes, Farm Journal, the Art 
Digest, and Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
that were not listed by freshmen and sophomores. 
Only 4 students, 2 freshmen and 2 senior women, 
mentioned movie magazines. Harper’s was listed by 
6 of the 498 students who replied, and the Atlantic 
by 5 students. 

In an attempt to determine how many students were 
regular readers of periodicals written for educated 
adults, a list of 20 such titles was selected and students 
were asked to indicate which titles they read regularly, 
and in which periodicals, during the past year, they 
Replies 
indicated that most of these periodicals had been read 


had read at least one article, story, or review. 


regularly by less than 2 per cent of the students who 
The Saturday Review of 
Literature, The Nation, American Mercury, Christian 


answered the questionnaire. 


Century, New Republic, Forum, Current History had 
been read regularly by less than one per cent of the 
students answering. Yale Review and the Survey 
were not read regularly by any student. 


Per cent of students 


Titles of periodicals, listed in 
who were regular 


order of frequency 


readers 
Time ‘ 15 per cent 
Newsweek sii 11 
Busimess Week ........ccccecccccssccsssssssssssescscsece 4 
U. S. News 3 
Atlantie Ee Eanes 25 
New Yorker 2 
Foreign Affairs 2 
Fortune 1.4 
Scientific American 1.4 
Harper’s 1.4 

1.4 


Theatre Arts 





While very few students were habitual readers of 
the periodicals listed above, 83 per cent of those who 
answered indicated that in the past year they had read 
at least one story, article, or review in one or more 
of the titles listed. Twenty-eight per cent of the stu- 
dents had read at least one story, article, or review 
in four or more of the so-called quality periodicals. 
One junior man and one senior man had read from 13 
of these titles. 

Seventeen per cent of the freshmen class had read 
stories, articles, or reviews in more than three of the 
quality periodicals. Twenty-three per cent of the 
sophomore class, 40 per cent of the juniors, and 42 per 
cent of the seniors had read in more than three during 
the past year. 
answering had read nothing in any of the periodicals 
listed. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the answering students 


Seventeen per cent of the students 
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were frequent or daily readers of the local newspapers. 
Of these newspaper readers 97 per cent indicated that 
they did most of their newspaper reading at home. 
Local news (84 per cent), sports (80 per cent), cur- 
rent affairs (80 per cent), and comics (77 per cent) 
were the items most often read. Of the women stu- 
dents, 88 per cent read about current affairs, but only 
74 per cent of the men did so. (Freshmen were not 
asked this question.) Only 13 per cent of the answer- 
ing students stated that they were frequent or daily 
readers of The New York Times which is received by 
the college library. An insignificantly higher per- 
centage of seniors than of freshmen said that they 
read about current affairs, but 35 per cent of the 
seniors read editorials as compared to 25 per cent of 
the answering freshmen. 

One half the 498 students who answered the ques- 
tionnaire stated that in the past year they had not 
been able to read books frequently for their own 
enjoyment. Of these, 6 per cent had done no extra- 
curricular reading of books whatever. Of the 50 
per cent of the students who considered themselves 
habitual extracurricular readers, 6 per cent stated 
that they read books daily or almost every day. Of 
the women, 12 per cent claimed to be daily readers, 
but only 2 per cent: of the men did so. Fifty-four 
per cent of the men students were infrequent readers, 
but only 44 per cent of the women were. Sixty-two 
per cent of the freshmen who replied stated that they 
were frequent readers, but only 46 per cent of the 
seniors read books for their own information or 
pleasure. 

Students were asked to state what types of books 
or in which subject fields they read most. Fiction 
was mentioned most frequently, by 39 per cent of the 
men and 70 per cent of the women students. 

In terms of frequency, sports was the subject in 
second place for men students, mentioned by 30 per 
cent. Science and history were tied for third place 
for men readers (18 per cent each), followed by cur- 
rent affairs and politics (17 per cent), and biography 
(10 per cent). Psychology, drama, and poetry were 
each mentioned by less than five per cent of the 323 
men who answered the questionnaire. 

Biography was in second place for women students, 
being listed by 28 per cent of the 175 college women 
who answered the questionnaire. Twenty-six per cent 
of the women students listed poetry. This was fol- 
lowed, in order of frequency, by a tie between drama 
and sports (19 per cent each), history and science (16 
per cent each), current affairs and politics (14 per 
cent), and psychology (12 per cent). 

Students were asked to list by author and title any 
books they had read for their own satisfaction or 
enjoyment during the past six months. The works 
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of Lloyd Douglas, Frank Yerby, and other titles fron 
current lists of best-seller fiction appeared most oftep, 
Many students indicated that they had read, but could 
not remember authors or titles. Out of 77 senior men 
who answered the questionnaire, 40 per cent wrote 
“none” or failed to answer the question about titles 
of books they had read voluntarily. Thirty per cen; 
were able to list books by literary form or subject 
only, and 30 per cent were able to list one or more 
titles. 

Infrequent or nonreaders were invited to explain 
what factors had been most detrimental to extracur 
ricular reading. Five reasons were suggested in this 
question and students were asked to list any others 
that they considered important. “Too busy with as. 
signed work” was checked by 51 per cent of all stu. 
dents who answered the questionnaire. “Job” was 
listed by 29 per cent, “eyes get tired” by 17 per cent, 
“family responsibility” by 11 per cent, and “don’t care 
for reading” by 9 per cent. 

Considerable difference in percentage of freshmen 
and of seniors was noted in the answers to this ques- 
tion about reasons for infrequent or nonreading, 
Thirty-six per cent of all freshmen who answered the 
questionnaire and 60 per cent of the seniors indi- 
cated that they had been too busy with assigned work. 
A job prevented 25 per cent of the freshmen and 34 
per cent of the seniors from doing much extracur- 
ricular reading. Slightly less than 5 per cent of the 
freshmen and 20 ‘per cent of the seniors regarded 
family responsibilities as a factor. Twelve per cent 
of the freshmen and 8.50 per cent of the seniors an- 
swering indicated that they did not care for reading. 
In addition, 6 of the 498 students from whom replies 
were received stated that they had been deterred by 
extracurricular activities. Three mentioned reading 
disabilities. Four students listed deficiencies on the 
part of the library: crowding, noise, poor lighting, 
obsolete books, and lack of interesting books. 

According to their answers, all but two per cent 
of the students who replied read local newspapers 
for their own information or enjoyment and four out 
of five were frequent readers of the popular, mass- 
circulation periodicals. Most of such reading was 
done at home rather than in the college library. 
Ninety-eight per cent were not regular readers of the 
critical or thought-provoking journals, such as Harp- 
er’s or the New Republic. Few read The New York 
Times. 

Only about one half of the students were frequent 
voluntary readers of books for pleasure or informa- 
tion. Strongest preference was for novels appearing 
on the current or recent best-seller lists. 

A higher per cent of the men were regular readers 
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of the two most popular weekly news magazines, and 
there was a very substantial increase in the per cent 
of senior men over freshmen who read Time, but more 
of the women claimed to be frequent or daily readers 
of periodicals and of books. They listed the same 
types of books that men listed and, in addition, read 


fields in which 





men students showed no 


in some 
interest. 

There appears to be little difference between the 
kind of periodicals read most frequently by freshmen 
and by seniors. The Reader’s Digest, Time, Newsweek, 


Sh Biers 


and Collier’s were listed by a higher per cent of the 
seniors than of the freshmen. Look was less popular 
with seniors than with freshmen. 

While very few students were regular readers of 
periodicals edited for educated adults, college may 
have some effect in familiarizing some students with 
such periodicals in that the percentage of the students 


EBwemtd@... 
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of each class who did some reading in them was highest 
among seniors, lowest among freshmen, and markedly 
A higher 
per cent of the seniors than of the freshmen indicated 
But 
there is a substantial drop—from 62 per cent of the 


higher for juniors than for sophomores. 
that they read editorials in the local newspapers. 


freshmen to 46 per cent of the seniors—in the number 
of those students who were frequent or daily volun- 
tary readers of books. 

One may conclude tentatively that extracurricular- 
reading tastes and habits of most of the students who 
answered the questionnaire were formed before they 
reached college and were determined by familial, 
socio economic influences, by intelligence level, and by 
previous school experience. For most of the students 
who replied, college does not appear to have modified 
or altered their extracurricular-reading interests to an 
appreciable degree. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND LOYALTY 

Tue Beard of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia has now eonvineed itself that about 97 per cent 
of the members of its faculty are loyal and are not 
Communists. This was, of course, known by every- 
| one who was not blind to the fact that Communists 
} cannot be discovered by exacting loyalty oaths. For 


the sake of a result which netted a negligible number 
' of employes, who refused to sign the required state- 

ment or to appear before the committee to give the 
+ reasons for their refusal, the morale of a faculty of 
nearly 10,000 members was shattered. Perhaps the 
worst feature in the situation is that those who refused 
) to sign the anti-Communist clause will be smeared as 
} Communists. Further, the assertion by the Board of 
Regents or of Trustees elsewhere of its rights to con- 
trol the minds of the members of the faculty will have 
a deleterious influence on academic life all over the 
country. 


Pal p ek 


A ease has developed in an English institution of 
higher learning where a junior member of the staff, 
known to be a Communist when appointed, has not 
had his appointment extended beyond the first term 
of three years on grounds of inadequate scholarship. 

) The institution at once laid itself open to the charge 
}of political discrimination. In an editorial on the 
) case the New Statesman and Nation wrote in a recent 
issue (June 24) as follows: 


Today the clear and present danger to intellectual 
liberty in the West lies less in the heresies of the teacher 


} than in the mood that follows the persecution of heresy, 


| 28 we may see by examining the results of the American 
p heresy-hunt. The last thing a free university should be 


¥ 





is a purveyor of orthodoxy. Its very purpose demands 
that it should be heterodox: and that may best be secured 
by permitting the clash and correction of all opinions in 


the market-place of ideas. 


A few days later The New York Times, discussing 
“ ‘Loyalty’ in California,” after a reference to the 
fact that the compromise had been reluctantly ac- 
cepted by 97 per cent of the faculty, wrote: 


But the sting remains—and the doubt. The regents, 
in what can only be described as arrogance, attempted to 
treat highly trained teachers as hired men, without dig- 
nity or responsibility. They assumed that Communists 
could be weeded out by the mere process of compelling 
No oath ean really 
do this, and no declaration in a letter. 
will always lie if the party’s interest demands it. An 
honest and loyal citizen, who has already taken a con- 


everybody to state his allegiance. 
A Communist 


stitutional oath, may rightly resent having to declare 
his honesty and loyalty. 

We want no Communists in our universities. But the 
test is not in a mouthful of words—it is in the charac- 
ter and personality, the of the 
faculty member. 


observed teaching, 


This is the position taken in this column for some 
time not because of the slightest sympathy for Com- 
munists, whether teachers or not, but because of faith 
in the ideals of democracy.—I. L. K. 


A REPORT ON ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


Upon the invitation of the Central Association of 
College and University Business Officers, Raymond 
Walters, president, University of Cincinnati, reported 
on April 29 on a special study he had made of enroll- 
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ment trends in 154 institutions of higher education of 
various types listed by the association in 30 states, 
chiefly in the Middle West, covering the years 1946- 
49. The greatest factor in the fluctuation in numbers 
enrolled was the incoming and outgoing tide of veter- 
ans which accounted for an increase in total attend- 
ance of 582,017 full-time students in 1946 to the peak 
in 1947 of 639,092 and the decline in 1949 to 600,943. 
The figures in 1949 represented a drop from those in 
1948 of 5.6 per cent. According to estimates from 
172 institutions on the association’s list, the enroll- 
ment will drop still more in September, 1950. 

The decrease in total full-time attendance will ensue 
bécause the tide of veterans is ebbing and because the 
incoming freshmen, drawn from a reservoir of high- 
school pupils, will be fewer as a consequence of the 
lower birth rate of the mid-1930’s. After a period 
of lower enrollment, however, there is bound to be an 
upsurge because of the exceptionally high birth rate 
during the war and postwar years. 

Although institutions of higher education, especially 
those under private control, are facing what Henry M. 
Wriston, president, Brown University, terms “their 
greatest financial crisis in a half century,” adminis- 
trators are urged to make provisions for the expected 
higher enrollments in the years to come. On the other 
hand, there are certain factors that could change the 
enrollment picture next year: 


There might be a considerable influx to the campus 
of veterans who have taken out VA educational entitle- 
ment but have thus far not utilized it and who might be 
stimulated to do so by the official requirement of initiating 
courses by July 25, 1951. 

There might be action by Congress providing scholar- 
ships for high-school] graduates on the basis of financial 
need. 


THE SAMUEL PAUL CAPEN PROFESSOR- 
SHIP AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BUFFALO 


As a tribute to Samuel Paul Capen, chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo, who will retire on August 
31 after 28 years as head of the institution, the Coun- 
cil of the university has established a professorship 
in history which will bear his name. “It will be ap- 
plied first in the field of American history to symbol- 
ize Dr. Capen’s persistent espousal of ‘the true spirit 
of American democracy.’” Seymour H. Knox, chair- 
man of the Council, released the following resolution 
to the press on June 27: 


Whereas, a thorough knowledge and understanding of 
American history by the people of our land is of the 
greatest importance for the promotion and preservation 
of the values and ideals of American democracy and: 






Whereas, Samuel Paul Capen through his acts, utter. 
ances and writings has exemplified, fostered and Qj. 
fended the true spirit of American democracy at th 
University of Buffalo and in the community and natig 
and: 

Whereas, Samuel Paul Capen has been a true ben 
factor of the university through his leadership and wis 
dom in guiding and directing the phenomenal] growth o: 
the university during his administration: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Council of th 
University of Buffalo promote the teaching and inter 
pretation of American history and honor the name of , 
revered leader and benefactor by the establishing jy 
perpetuity the Samuel Paul Capen Professorship in th 


Department of History of the College of Arts and S¢ 


ences of the University of Buffalo. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS SPREADING 


Puans for co-operation between institutions in con- 
bining curricula are growing across the country, a. 
cording to news releases received recently by Scuoot 
AND Society. As reported in these columns, Apri 
22, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.) and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13) have estab- 
lished a 3-2 program whereby students may take three 
years of liberal arts with a major in science at the 
university and two years of engineering or science at 
the institute, thereby earning a B.A. degree from the 
former institution and a B.S. degree from the latter 
at the end of five years. Similar co-operation has 
now been arranged between the institute and thre 
other liberal-arts institutions: Washington and Le 
University (Lexington, Va.), Iowa Wesleyan College 
(Mount Pleasant), and DePauw University (Green 
castle, Ind.). Douglas F. Miner, director of the d:- 
vision of student personnel and welfare, Carnegie I:- 
stitute of Technology, states that the arrangement may 
eventually be extended to 15 or 20 liberal-arts college: 
and that probably 100 students a year may be 2- 
cepted under the plan. 

DePauw University has also entered into a cou: 
parable arrangement with Case Institute of Technol. 
ogy (Cleveland 6), as have Coe College (Cedat 
Rapids, Iowa), Oberlin (Ohio) College, Ohio Wes 
leyan University (Delaware), and Marietta (Ohio 
College. The co-operation with Marietta College wa 
reported in these columns, June 3. Illinois Instituté 
of Technology (Chicago 16) and Westminster College 
(Fulton, Mo.) will follow the plan, beginning in th 
fall, according to a report by John T. Rettaliata, deat 
of engineering in the institute. This is similar to 2 
earlier arrangement with Washington and Jefferso 
College (Washington, Pa.). Engineering fields = 
which the program applies are civil, electrical, mt 
chanical, and chemical. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Notes ad News... 





———_ 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
S the week ending July 10: 2 

William W. Brickman, special book columnist for 
1 ScHooL AND SOCIETY, announces his topies for re- 
view during the next six months: “The Secondary 
School,’ “Education in Colleges and Universities,” 
«Philosophy of Education,” and “Child Psychology.” 
Publishers or authors desiring reviews of recent books 
Sin these fields will render our readers a service by 
Scending copies to Schoo. AND Society, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23. 


re 


"4 


aaa 





; Appointments, Elections, 

’ Resignations, Retirements 

Malcolm A. Love, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
Fences, University of Denver, was appointed president, 
University of Nevada, July 9, to succeed John O. 
Moseley, whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL 
anp Society, June 11, 1949. Gilbert E. Parker, 
professor of military science and tactics, who has been 
serving as acting president, will continue in this 
eapacity until Dr. Love takes office, September 1. 





James William Maucker, whose appointment as 
‘dean, School of Education, Montana State University, 
} was reported in ScHoou anp Society, May 11, 1946, 
will assume new duties, September 1, as president, 
Sowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), sueceed- 
ing Maleolm P. Price, who has resigned from admin- 
istrative duties but will continue his service to the 
Clifford 
Bishop, formerly chairman of the department of 


Fcollege as professor of education. Leon 


education and director of the laboratory school, North- 


pp TANT tS eG Hs 


= west Missouri State Teachers College (Maryville), is 


paid 


» head of the department of education. 


oe 


Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley, dean, College of 
New Rochelle (N. Y.), has sueceeded the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Francis W. Walsh in the presidency. 


ae dete 


Mother Mary Peter Carthy, assistant to the registrar, 


has succeeded Mother Dorothea who, as the sixth 


IPC LMCRLS 


president, is the first religious to hold the headship of 


the college. 


1G Sakae la apts: 


The Reverend William J. McKeefery, whose appoint- 
ment as dean, Alma (Mich.) College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, May 6, has been named chair- 


man of a committee of the faculty to administer the 
college until a suecessor to Dale D. Welch, president, 
whose resignation was reported in these columns, July 
1, can be selected. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Molly Parrish, professor of modern lan- 
guages and registrar, and A. Westley Rowland, head 
of the department of speech. 


ae 


East 


Ruth Allen White, assistant dean of women, 








Carolina Teachers College (Greenville, N. Car.), will 


assume new duties in the fall as dean, succeeding An- 
nie L. Morton who is retiring after 25 years of service. 


Mrs. Floyd McGranahan, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, Beloit (Wis.) College, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship and named dean of women to 
sueceed Elizabeth B. Stanton, whose appointment 
was reported in ScHooL anpD Society, November 30, 
1946, and who has resigned to accept the deanship of 
the American College for Girls (Istanbul, Turkey). 


Charles J. Marsh, whose appointment as assistant 
to the academic vice-president, Golden Gate College 
(San Francisco 2), was reported in ScHoon anv So- 
CIETY, January 28, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of dean of admissions and guidance. 


The Reverend Stanley Brown-Serman, professor of 
New Testament language and literature, Protestant 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia (Alex- 
andria), has been named dean to succeed the Reverend 
Alexander C. Zabriskie, whose appointment was re- 
ported in ScHooLt anp Society, July 6, 1940, and 
who has been forced by ill health to resign from ad- 
ministrative duties, but will return in the fall as head 
of the department of history. 


Frank W. Thomas, director of the YMCA Civil 
Service Institute, will assume additional duties, Sep- 
tember 1, in the newly created post of dean of in- 
struction, Walter Hervey Junior College (New York 
23). 

The following appointments have been announced 
by the University of Michigan: John William Lederle, 
director, Institute of Public Administration; Helen 
Peak, Catherine Neafie Kellogg Professor of Psychol- 
ogy; Algo Donmyer Henderson, professor of higher 
education; Gerald Oscar Dykstra, professor of busi- 
ness law; Mary H. Swindler, visiting professor of fine 
arts; Maurice H. Mandelbaum, visiting professor of 
philosophy; Kenneth M. Case, assistant professor of 
physics; and Winton H. Beaven, assistant professor of 
speech. 

Harry J. Loberg, whose appointment as acting di- 
rector, Sibley School of Mechanical Engineering, Cor- 
nell 


Julian King, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


University, following the resignation of W. 


August 27, 1949, has been named to the directorship. 
Robert W. Storandt, assistant director of admissions, 
has been promoted to the associate directorship. 
Among other promotions are the following: to profes- 
sorships, Simon Bauer (chemistry), Robert A. Hall, 
Jr. (linguisties), John Kirkpatrick (music), and Ken- 


neth I. Greisen (physics), and to associate professor- 
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ships, Alfred E. Kahn (economies), Baxter Hathaway 
English), Gordon H. Fairbanks (linguistics), Norman 
Malcolm (philosophy), and Edward A. Suchman (so- 
ciology), all in the College of Arts and Sciences; to 
professorships, Ella Cushman and Lucille Williamson 
(economics of the household and household manage- 
ment), and to associate professorships, Therese Wood 
(food and nutrition), and Kathleen Cutlar and Helen 
Ripley (institution management), College of Home 
Economics; and to associate professorships, Helen 
Johnston Recknagel and Thomas Silk (hotel adminis- 
tration), School of Hotel Administration, and Eleanor 
Emerson and Robert Ferguson (industrial and labor 
relations), School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
Gilmore David Clarke, dean, College of Architecture, 
resigned from administrative duties, June 30, but will 
remain as professor of architecture. The following 
reached emeritus status, June 30: Victor R. Gage, 
professor of mechanical engineering; Harley E. Howe, 
professor of physics; A. Dunean Seymour, Jr., pro- 
fessor of architecture; Clarence E. Townsend, profes- 
sor of engineering drawing; and Harry A. Britton, 
assistant professor of clinical medicine. 


Albert D. Ruedemann, chairman of the department 
of ophthalmology, College of Medicine, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit 1), has been appointed medical direc- 
tor of the new Kresge Eye Institute, financed by the 
Kresge Foundation. Thomas M. Cutt, assistant pro- 
fessor of classics, assumed new duties, July 1, as 
acting chairman of the department of ancient lan- 
guages and literature. 


Ewald B. Nyquist, whose appointment as acting 
director of admissions, Columbia University, following 
the resignation of Frank H. Bowles, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 29, 1948, has been named 
to the directorship. Irwin Edman, chairman of the 
department of philosophy, was appointed, July 1, 
as Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy. Under the 
plan of Columbia College to invite visiting professors 
to study its general-education courses (see SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 7, 1949), the following will be on 
the campus during the academic year 1950-51: Rich- 
ard L. Brown, associate professor of English, Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College; Cornelius O. Cathey, assistant 
professor of history, the University of North Caro- 
lina; and T. Alfred Larson, head of the department of 
history, University of Wyoming. 


Charles R. Hulac, retiring director, Alborz Founda- 
tion, Teheran (Iran), will assume new duties, Septem- 
ber 1, as director of admissions, Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.). 

Nancy Stuart will succeed Travis Cross, August 1, as 
director of information and alumni affairs, Willam- 
ette University (Salem, Ore.). Mr. Cross, whose ap- 






pointment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Sep. 
tember 17, 1949, resigned in June to accept a pox 
as director of information for the Oregon State Sys. 
tem of Higher Education, with offices in the Uji. 
versity of Oregon. 

Thomas F. Wade, a former assistant in the guidang 
center of Springfield (Mass.) College, assumed ney 
duties, July 1, as student-personnel officer, Sinelai: 
College (Dayton 2, Ohio). 


Ira Richardson, president, Adams State Colleg 
(Alamosa, Colo.), resigned on June 7 after having 
served since the college was founded in 1925. 


Ellis B. Stouffer, whose appointment as dean of the 
university, University of Kansas, was reported i 
ScHoou anv Society, March 23, 1946, has retired fro 
his executive post but will continue to give courses jy 
mathematies for the next five years. 


Victor L. F. Rebmann, dean, School of Fine Arts 
Ithaca (N. Y.) College, was retired, June 30, after 
14 years of service. 


Nelson C. Dale, head of the department of geology, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), was retired, May 
27, after 36 years of service. 


Linville L. Hendren, professor of physics and astron- 
omy, University of Georgia, was retired in June after 
42 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

Arthur Frederick Johnson, professor of mechanic! 
engineering, the George Washington University 
(Washington, D. C.), died, June 8, at the age of sixty- 
one years, according to a report received by Scxo0 
AND Society, July 6. Dr. Johnson, who had held « 
post as naval architect and marine engineer (19lI- 
17), had served the university as head of the depart- 
ment of naval architecture (1916-18) and professor 
of mechanical engineering and head of the depart- 
ment (since 1923). 


Henry Blumberg, professor of mathematies, the Ohi 
State University, died, June 28, at the age of sixty: 
four years. Dr. Blumberg had served as instructor in 
mathematies (1913-14) and assistant professor (191+ 
18), the University of Nebraska; associate (1918-1! 
and assistant professor (1919-25), University of Ill: 
nois; and professor (since 1925), the Ohio State Un- 
versity. 


Donald Walton Davis, head of the department 0: 
biology, College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, 
Va.), died, June 30, at the age of sixty-eight years 
Dr. Davis had served as assistant in zoology (1905 
06), University of California; professor of biology 
(1907-09), Sweet Briar (Va.) College; instructor 
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Boology (1909-12), Radeliffe College (Cambridge, 
: M: os. ); assistant professor (1912-14), Clark Univer- 





D .ity (Worcester, Mass.) ; professor of biology (1914- 


University (Greencastle, Ind.); and 
professor of biology (since 1916), College of William 


and Mary. 


4 Edward Faber Schneider, former professor of 


and dean of music, Mills College (Oakland, 
died, July 1, at the age of 
Dr. Schneider had served the college for 30 


piano 
Calif.), 
years. 
years prior to his retirement. 


seventy-seven 


William Mackey Smith, head of the department of 
mathematies, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, 
July 3, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Smith had 
seve as instructor in mathematics (1905-09, 1911- 
#12), associate professor (1915-25), professor (since 
#1925), registrar (since 1915), head of the depart- 
iment of mathematies (since 1934), and director of 
3 ar studies (since 1943), Lafayette College; and as- 


ree 





sistant professor (1912-13) and professor (1913- 
Bhs), University of Oregon. 


) Earl W. Hill, former professor of commercial avia- 
Htion, University of Southern California (Los Angeles), 
pdied, July 3, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Hill 
}was named to the professorship in 1928 when he estab- 
‘lished the department of commercial aviation. 
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BETTS, EMMETT ALBERT. Approaches to Differ- 
entiated Guidance in Reading. Pp. 18. The Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 1950. 60 

» cents. 
} Reprinted from Education, 


May, 1950. 


The Problem of Knowledge: 
and History since Hegel. Pp. 


ICASSIRER, ERNST. 
' Philosophy, Science, 


xvili+ 334. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
1950. $5.00. 
Translated by William H. Woglom and Charles W. Hendel. 


Only those who are native to the German language and 
scholarship in science and philosophy would be competent 
to do justice to the author and render his meaning exactly 
and in all its nuances. 


bpp ech tian i a pita 


Introduction to American Pub- 
Xviii + 676. Illustrated. The 


Ip: YOUNG, CHRIS A. 
5 lic Education. Pp. 


3 re ™ - am - 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. 1950. 

» $4.50. 

* A second edition and, as before, the present edition gives 
prospective teachers an over-all view of the entire field of 
public education—kindergarten, schools, colleges, univer- 


sities, and other forms of education, with emphasis on the 
publie school. 


e 

pF ‘cation of the Gifted. Pp. vii+88. 
; cation Association and the American 
» School Administrators, 1201 16th Street, 
ington 6, D.C. 1950. 35 cents. 

The Educational Policies Commission in October, 1949, 
authorized the preparation of a statement of policy on 
education of the gifted. That statement, approved by the 
commission on March 31, 1950, is contained in this booklet. 


National Edu- 
Association of 
N.W., Wash- 
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‘‘Fire Safety: 
Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 32. 


For Teachers of Intermediate Grades.’’ 
Illustrated. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1950. 50 cents; quantity rates. 

This is the 2d of a series of publications designed to pro- 
vide practical suggestions for teaching fire safety at vari- 
ous levels from the primary grades ‘through senior high 
school. 

* 


FRYER, DOUGLAS H., AND EDWIN R. HENRY 
(Editors). Handbook of Applied Psychology. Vol. 
I. Pp. xix+380+ix. Vol. II. Pp. ix+842. Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 1950. $12.50. 
This is the first in the handbook series, and the present 
editors were assigned the task of its preparation with the 
understanding that members of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology would co-operate in the undertak- 
ing. 

* 


GINGER, LYMAN VERNON. ‘‘A Study of the Ele- 


mentary-School Principalship in Kentucky.’’ Bulletin 
No. 4. Vol. xxii. Pp. 144. Illustrated. Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 1950. 50 cents. 
2 
GLASSEY, WILLIAM, AND EDWARD J. WEEKS. 


The Educational Development of Children. Pp. xiii+ 


248. Illustrated. The University of London Press, 
Ltd., Little Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, 
E.C.4. 1950. 8/6. 


Teachers have been among the first to claim that educa- 
tion, to be truly efficient, should be adapted to the needs 
of each individual child. Their maxim has been to fit the 
school to the pupil, not the pupil to the school. 


HARTNETT, ROBERT C., S.J. (Editor). Education 
for International Understanding. Pp. 46. America 
Press, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17. 1950. 25 


cents; quantity rates. 

This was the theme of the 47th convention of the National 
Catholic Education Association, held in New Orleans dur- 
ing Easter week. When every day’s news carries accounts 
of — for World War III, no topic could be more 
timely 


HOBSON, ROBERT L., AND JESSE C. RUPE. 
Psychological Dimensions of 


Some 
Academic Administrators 


and Business and Industrial Executives. Further 
Studies in Attitudes, Series XVIII. Pp. 99. Division 
of Educational Reference, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 1950. 
Studies in Higher Education LXXIII. 
~ 
‘In Service Preparation for Guidance Duties.’’ F.S.A., 


Office of Education Misc. 3314-7A. Pp. iv+48. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢ 1950. 
30 cents. 

Part one of a series of committee reports on counselor 


preparation, from the proceedings of the Sth National Con- 
ference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services and 
Counselor Trainers, 

e 


IRENE D. American: 
Problems of Immigrants and Their Children. 
113. Harper and Brothers, New 
$1.50. 

In the world of today, where peace and co-operation among 
ail the peoples of the earth are so vital, it has become 
urgent for the people of the United States, because of their 
position of world leadership, to learn how to get along 
better with one another. 


The 
Pp. vili + 
York 16. 1950. 


Becoming 


KOOS, LEONARD V. (Prepared by). A Community 
College Plan for Oregon: A Report to the Interim Com- 
mittee on Post High-: Educational Facilities. 
Pp. 51. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Portland, Ore. 1950. 

This report was made with the 
Wiegman, executive secretary to the 


School 


co-operation of Robert R. 
Interim Committee. 





MURRAY, RAYMOND W. 


PATERSON, ROBERT G. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


—_ Report on the Fort Lewis School, Hes- 
perus, La Plata County, Colorado. Pp. 32. State 
Department of Education, Denver, Col. 1950. 
Made on behalf of the Commission on State Institutions 
and the State Board of Agriculture. 
o 

LEFEVER, D. WELTY, ARCHIE M. TURRELL, AND 
HENRY I. WEITZEL. Principles and Techniques of 
Guidance. Pp. xvi+577. Illustrated. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York 10. 1950. $4.25. 
A revised edition. Guidance is that systematic, organized 
phase of the educational process which helps youth grow 
in his power to give point and direction to his life, to the 
end that he may gain richer personal experiences while 
making his own unique contribution to our democratic 
society. 
e 

Sociology for a Democratic 
Society. Pp. xii+407. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1950. $3.00. 
Designed as a textbook for use in a single-semester college 
course in sociology for beginners, this is a brief outline of 
the material usually covered in e longer introductory 
course, 
e 

Foundations of Community 
Health Education. Pp. xix+288. Illustrated. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 18. 1950. 
$3.75. 
This presentation follows both chronological and subject 
development of the public-health movement and will equip 
the reader with a better perspective for understanding 
current problems. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


College ia NN Secondary 
4 


University 5 Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 

















THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Iil. 


professional, efficient service. Corre- 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, 
spondence invited. 


* * * * * 


‘«Private colleges could not survive except for pri- 
vate enterprise, and I doubt seriously whether pri- 
vate enterprise could long survive except for pri- 
vate colleges’’. Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President 
of Wabash College, in an address before the Rotary 
Club of Chicago. 
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RASEY, MARIE I. This Is Teaching. Pp. xii+27 
Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 1950. $3.00, — 
The author advocates a fundamental educational princip) 
which replaces indoctrination and enforcement with gkj)). 
ful fostering of the free growth of the person—the prin. 
ciple of educational goodness of the human being. 


RICH, R. W. The Teacher in a Planned Society, Pp 
120. University of London Press, Ltd., Little Pauls 
House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 1950. §/. 
One of the Educational Issues of Today Series, edited by 
W. R. Niblett. 

« 


Syracuse Youth Who Did Not Graduate: A Study of 

Youth Who Withdrew from School before High Schoo 
Graduation. 1945-49. Pp. iv+61. Board of Edy. 
cation, Syracuse, N. Y. 1950. 
There has been a growing feeling in many parts of the 
country that the secondary schools are not adequately 
meeting the needs of youth, age 12 to 18 years. Thi 
prompted the decision to conduct a study of Syracug 
youth who had left high school before graduation. 


WEISS, PAUL. Man’s Freedom: A Philosopher Er. 

plores the Approaches toward the Good Life for Mod. 
ern Man. Pp. ix+325. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. 1950. $5.00. 
This book is a profound and original contribution to eth. 
cal thought. It is no common explosion but rather a bri. 
liant inquiry full of revelations, of questioning, probing, 
and fresh, arresting views. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y 

















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HEN 
IOHN H. 


Cincinnati. 


RY W. HOLMES, Professor of Educztion and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o 


RNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education. New York University 
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